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HOW ARE MORAL JUDGMENTS ON GROUPS AND 

ASSOCIATIONS POSSIBLE? A NEGLECTED 

CHAPTER IN ETHICS. 1 

WILBUR M. URBAN. 
I. 

MORAL passion and enthusiasm have always aroused 
the suspicion of the philosopher. On the other 
hand, the cool intellectualism of the thinker is the object 
of resentment on the part of the generous man with good 
red blood in his veins. In most men, however, including 
the philosopher himself, there is fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, usually something of both at the same time. This 
natural and normal incoherence — which often makes a man 
at once a believer in economic determinism and a passionate 
hater of both individuals and institutions, has reached an 
unusual pitch as the result of the events of the past four 
years. 

The situation is admirably illustrated in Maeterlinck's 
"In the Wrack of the Storm." The philosopher starts 
with passionate denunciations of the German people; is 
then aware of certain compunctions of the logician and 
thinker; and finally, abandoning all logic, settles down to a 
passionate and mystical judgment upon the German people 
as a whole. As men, few of us hesitate to use such judg- 
ments as his. Who of us doubts his right to pass judgments 
upon peoples and states, to convict them of sin and to de- 
mand works meet for repentance? Yet underneath this 
moral certainty is an undertone of intellectual skepticism 
which demands to know how these judgments are possible. 
It was Burke, I believe, who said, I do not know how to 
indict a whole people. Yet few hesitate to try their hand 
at this difficult if soul-satisfying task. 

» A paper read before the American Philosophical Association at its Cam- 
bridge Meeting, December, 1918. 
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II. 

The problem thus suggested has indeed been intensified, 
but by no means created by recent events. It merely em- 
phasizes an incoherence of common sense which goes to the 
very roots of ethics and reveals what has long been a neg- 
lected chapter in ethical analysis. Moral judgments upon 
organizations, social classes, etc., although among the most 
frequent and most significant in actual moral life, are 
scarcely recognized in ethics itself. Our ethics being indi- 
vidualistic, only individuals are considered objects of moral 
judgment. More and more, it is true, what is called social 
ethics is being incorporated into treatises on morality. 
Collective action and impersonal organizations require, we 
are told, a readjustment of our ethical conceptions to meet 
them. The old individualistic ethics is said to be inade- 
quate. Yet a social ethics is scarcely possible without 
recognizing the genuineness of judgments of this type, and 
the genuineness of these judgments seems scarcely possible 
without the recognition of social conscience and collective 
wills in some real and not merely figurative sense. The 
possibility of a social ethics, to say nothing of a genuine 
ethics of states, requires the development of certain ethical 
conceptions of which as yet there is scarcely a trace. 1 

III. 

When we ask how such judgments as these are possible, 
we do not, of course, mean psychologically possible. From 
this viewpoint, the question would rather be: how could we 
possibly judge otherwise? In the Jewish ritual the ques- 
tion was asked: who is guilty? For the tribal Jew it was 

1 Strictly speaking, it is, of course, not true that only judgments upon indi- 
viduals are recognized in ethics. Collective action, as well as individual con- 
duct, is included among the objects of moral judgment, as, for instance, by 
Hoeffding explicitly and by Dewey and Tufts by implication. But such judg- 
ments may for our purpose best be described as quasi-ethical, in the sense that 
the collective action is judged only as means to ends, and not as expressing a 
will through which the means are realized. Full moral judgments are defined 
as ultimately on character, and as presupposing obligation and freedom. As 
thus defined, they would apply only to individuals and the type of judgments 
we have been considering would not come within their range. 
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entirely natural to answer, "all, all are guilty." It was 
just as natural and inevitable for him to judge his enemy's 
tribe as a whole and to exterminate it root and branch. It 
is not surprising that the concept of racial and original sin 
should have arisen and dominated the world for centuries. 
Reflection upon such tribal remorse and resentment in- 
clines us to feel with Professor J. Hervey Robinson, their 
atavistic character at the present time, and to agree with 
him that when we once recognize their psychological origin 
and nature, we are not so likely to yield to them again. 
Yet in the end we feel that these judgments must have a 
deeper basis and significance. We are not only ready, like 
Bergson, to "choose indignation rather than understand- 
ing," but even, perhaps, to change the ways of our under- 
standing. We feel that these judgments are so significant 
morally that they must be possible logically. Our intel- 
ligence must at least "keep on speaking terms with the 
universe." 

IV. 

The weight of sheer intellect is probably against the 
validity of these judgments. And common sense, which is 
always equivocal, is in one of its moods of the same mind. 

"In conversation," says a recent writer, "and in news- 
paper philosophy, we speak of nations as though they were 
individual people. The Germans are brutal, the English 
are hypocritical. We seriously argue such propositions and 
we attach to the collective name of millions of individuals 
having every kind and degree of human character among 
them, qualities and emotions which properly pertain only 
to a particular individual of a particular character. There 
are only three genuine meanings here," he insists. "When 
I say that a nation is brutal, I may mean to characterize 
the policy and popular utterances of its government, or I 
may mean that a greater number of its people are brutal 
than in other countries. Or I may mean that the people of 
that country are more brutal than the brutal people in 
other nations. Other meanings there are none." 
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All of which seems common sense and well calculated to 
give pause to passionate judgments. Only it unfortunately 
ignores the most important element in the situation. These 
are the only genuine meanings? If so, they do not include 
what most of us mean when we make such judgments. 
For, strictly speaking, if this is all they mean they are not 
moral judgments at all, but merely descriptions, more or 
less true. Such judgments form no basis for imputation 
of responsibility and guilt, and common sense, in another 
of its moods, insists that this is precisely what it means. 

V. 

Moral judgment on groups, as though they were "real 
personalities" is one of the most genuine facts of practical 
morals, and the business of ethics is to understand them, 
not to explain them away. An analysis of responsibility 
makes this clear. For responsibility is as hard to divide as 
sovereignty. 

"It would be wrong for you," says an English judge in 
charging the members of the jury, "to be influenced by sen- 
timental considerations of the fact that a fellow creature's 
life is at stake. Strictly speaking that has nothing to do 
with you. Your responsibility ends with the verdict. If 
the verdict is 'guilty,' the responsibility of taking the 
prisoner's life will rest upon the law. Not on the jury, 
not on his honor who passed the sentence of death, not on 
the officials who carry out the execution. The jury will do 
well to keep in mind that their responsibility, impressive 
and important as it is, is strictly limited." 

Now common sense recognizes the necessity of this prin- 
ciple of limited and divided responsibility. But what in- 
telligible meaning can we give to the responsibility of the 
law on the individualistic basis? Is it on the persons in- 
dividually who made the law? Surely that is nonsense. 
On the individuals who assent to the laws? Is that any 
the less nonsense? For then the individual on the jury 
must assent to the law and he cannot abdicate the respon- 
sibility. Reflection leads one, I think, to the view that the 
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division and limitation of responsibility is either an anti- 
moral fiction, or else it presupposes subjects of responsibility 
other than individual persons. 

This becomes clearer when we examine another difficulty 
of the moral sense in locating responsibility, what I may 
call the phenomenon of "receding" responsibility. We 
have seen it in the case of the law. But it is especially tan- 
talizing in all those cases where, on the assumption that 
guilt is always personal, it leads us a merry dance after the 
man "higher up," or after all the individuals that may be 
involved in a corporate action. 

So far as mere moral emotion and resentment are con- 
cerned, I am sure that there are cases where a group, e.g., 
a corporation, by the very singleness of its acts and their 
motives, calls out an intensity of moral reaction which no 
individual of the group alone could. This accords with 
more reflective moral judgment also. That individual 
guilt and responsibility are ethically most unsatisfactory, is 
shown by the fact that it is difficult to get juries to convict 
"responsible" heads of corporations, and that the idea of 
the responsibility of the individual stockholder, in any 
significant sense, makes little appeal. 

These difficulties, it is often claimed, are due to defects of 
mechanism and not of principle, and differ in no respect 
from those encountered in registering the will of all. But 
this I think is a misapprehension. The defects of mechan- 
ism are doubtless real. The impossibility of "unscram- 
bling the eggs" is as true ethically as economically. Yet 
the difficulty goes deeper. It arises from our refusal to sanc- 
tion, or at least our lukewarmness in ethically sanctioning, 
the fictions which a purely individualistic conception of 
responsibility must employ. When men blame the "sys- 
tem" rather than the individual there is a genuine moral 
reason although it is frequently marked by intellectual con- 
fusion. It is significant that, as history shows, the finding 
of an individual scapegoat upon which the "sins" of the 
community or group may be laid brings satisfaction to the 
moral sense only while moral excitement lasts. So soon as 
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the passion dies down, the fictions underlying the procedure 
make themselves felt and another attitude of "common 
sense" takes its place. 

VI. 

The preceding is but a bare suggestion of one line of 
thought which might lead to the conception of "real per- 
sonalities" as applied to groups. There are, of course 
other arguments even more important. There can be no 
doubt of the meaning of common sense when it passes these 
judgments. It is scarcely less doubtful what must be pre- 
supposed if these judgments are to be possible. What shall 
we say of the genuineness of the judgments, and of the 
validity of their presuppositions? There are, it seems to 
me, three possible attitudes towards this question. 

First of all, we may consider such judgments upon col- 
lective wills as simply illusions, and unfortunate ones at 
that. The great difficulty with this view is that whatever 
may be said in theory no one believes it in practice. There 
is also the further difficulty that denial of the moral quale 
to these judgments tends to throw into disrepute our judg- 
ments on individuals also. If the objects of these judg- 
ments, the collective wills, are pseudo-simples it is not dif- 
ficult to show that the same destructive analysis can be 
applied to individuals. My own view is that these two 
types of moral judgment must, so to speak, hang together 
or hang separately. Spinoza's "humanas actiones non 
ridere, non lugere, neque detestari, sed intelligere," may or 
may not be true, but if it is true of one class of actions, 
it is true of another. 

A second view is that these judgments rest upon fictions, 
but that, like certain legal fictions — such as the responsi- 
bility of the law, the conception of a corporation as a person, 
the maxim that the King can do no wrong, they are neces- 
sary and useful. Now it is possible, as some have held, 
that there are ethical as well as juristic fictions. Some 
have held that even the personality and freedom of the 
individual are fictions of this type (Jellinek). But there 
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is a serious difficulty in such a view. Legal fictions are in 
some respects like aesthetic. Up to a certain point we 
accept them readily enough — although we see through their 
unreality. But there comes a point at which they become 
intolerable, precisely at that point where they go contrary 
to moral sense. Thus in English law there is the principle 
that every husband is to be considered father of the child 
if he is in the country at the time of its conception. This is 
at first not a fiction but a natural presumption of common 
sense. It becomes a fiction — and an intolerable one — when 
in law he is treated as the father, although he is not and it 
is known that he is not. Although workable within certain 
limits, such fictions ultimately break down. Ethical judg- 
ment seems irreconcilable with fiction, for the very good 
reason that genuine value judgments presuppose the truth 
and reality of their objects. 

Finally we may recognize these deliverances of common 
sense as fundamentally valid. The general will and collec- 
tive minds which they presuppose are not fictions but real- 
ities. This seems, for instance, to be the position of Kant's 
" Rechtsphilosophie." Apparently this great representative 
of sublimated common sense did not hesitate to ascribe to 
such concepts as the general will and collective mind the 
same "practical" reality as to the human personality and 
its freedom. And for essentially the same reasons. It is 
the central conception of the Lose Blatter, where it consti- 
tutes the basis of all juristic conceptions. Kant, it is true* 
was concerned primarily with the values of civil freedom 
and the harmony of individual rights. "In order that 
there may be civil freedom," he says, "the law must be so 
fashioned that it may be looked upon as the general will." 
"Harmony of the rights of all is possible only through the 
legislation of an original total will, not as a fact (faktum) but 
as an idea. This collective unity is merely thought, not 
empirically given." But similar conceptions are equally 
necessary as the presuppositions of all valid judgments upon 
the wills through whom these values of liberty and harmony 
of rights alone are possible. 
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For my own part, I do not hesitate to accept this view, 
tentatively at least. The difficulties in these conceptions 
of collective wills and group personalities no one who has 
studied them will be inclined to minimize. But the diffi- 
culties of denying them seem to me greater. Acceptance 
of this view does not, however, exclude the possibility of 
there being a fictional element in the terms and images in 
which these over-individual objects are envisaged. They 
may easily be semi-fictions, and very probably are. But 
so are many of the analogies in terms of which the individ- 
ual person has been conceived. 

Nor does this Kantian kind of argument, with its evidence 
for validity, exclude the possibility of evidence of a more 
empirical kind, based upon what some call the new psy- 
chology of the group consciousness.. But on that point I 
will not venture to pronounce judgment. For myself, I 
am quite sure that here, as elsewhere in psychology, the 
results have been greatly overestimated. At the same 
time there seems evidence enough that group minds, 
whether on the level of mob action or of more self-conscious 
purpose, have other characters and follow other laws than 
those of individual minds acting separately. But the im- 
portant point here is the evidence of a more practical and 
moral kind, namely, that with the denial of these objects of 
judgment, the values expressed by a large part of our moral 
judgments lose their meaning. 

VII. 

The close relation of this problem to international mor- 
ality or the ethics of states is obvious. It is ordinarily sup- 
posed that the intellectual difficulties in this conception are 
to be found in the absence of supra-national sanction. 
Every right and every duty presupposes a subject of right, 
a subject of duty and an over-individual will to enforce 
these rights and duties. This difficulty, though genuine, 
is not the chief one. It is rather the problem of the exist- 
ence of a genuine subject of rights and duties. 

Of the morality of states in some sense there is for most of 
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us no question. If there were, one argument would seem 
to be sufficient. No definition of the state is possible except 
in terms of some relation to moral ends, such as the pro- 
tection of the rights of its citizens or the establishment of 
an indispensable ethical minimum. It is inconceivable 
that the state could in the long run fulfil its immanental 
moral ends, so to speak, and at the same time violate similar 
ends of v a larger humanity. The contradiction is naturally- 
felt to be intolerable. It is then not a question of the 
ethics of states, but of what sort and how. 

"The state is bound," says the Bishop of Peterborough, 
"by precisely the same morality as binds the individual; 
for morality is not a duty of positive but of natural obliga- 
tion and is binding therefore upon all men under all cir- 
cumstances." Few would be disposed to question the good 
bishop's major premises too closely, but, except by begging 
the whole question at issue, it does not follow that morality 
is binding upon the state. "An individual may not," the 
bishop continues, "lie and steal for his wards, so neither 
may the state." If a state could lie and steal, this would 
probably be true. But suppose, with Bosanquet and 
others, we hold that the state can not he and steal, that, to 
quote his words: 

to steal, to murder and to lie can not- be public acts, for the reason that 
the selfishness and sensuality which has so much to do with the immorality 
of private actions can hardly be present in such an act of will, and it is 
therefore mere confusion to apply to public acts names borrowed from 
analogous acts of individuals within communities. 

If we feel the force of this objection to equating private 
and public morality, perhaps we may do it in a less objec- 
tionable way. In his account of the collective will, Davis 
(Ethics, p. 212), says: 

In this oneness of will the divided becomes an individual, a Briareus. 
What is subjectively plural becomes objectively singular. The new 
individual is complete in its solidarity and the combination is to be judged 
as an undivided whole, whether it be a family, a mercantile firm, a soci- 
ety, an army, a nation. . . . Thus an organism, when it consists 
of men as an individual personality, is subject in all functional activity, 
both internal and external, to the moral law. 
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This sounds reasonable, and it certainly represents com- 
mon sense in the main. But it really is not very intelligible. 
For the old question remains. The combination is to be 
judged as an undivided whole, but how judged? Are the 
judgments here merely quasi-moral in the sense that the 
combination or organism is or is not a good instrument for 
its ends, or is it completely moral in the sense of having the 
full presuppositions of moral judgments of praise and 
blame? Only in the latter case have we, I think, the basis 
for a genuine ethics of states. And the latter case is possi- 
ble only, I think, by the further development of the con- 
ception of 'associations as real personalities," a view which 
is beginning to play a new and more significant r61e in 
political theory. 

This is not the place to enter upon the technical problems 
which such conceptions involve. The chief objection of a 
purely theoretical sort, as is well known, is the absence of 
that unity of self-consciousness which characterizes the in- 
dividual personality. That this is not by any means insuper- 
able, however, appears clear to men differing as greatly as 
Mr. H. G. Wells and Professor Wundt. Both think that the 
immediate oneness of self-consciousness is too inessential a 
characteristic to counterbalance the fundamental agree- 
ment of the analogy at other points. Another objection 
much more germane to our discussion is a practical one, 
heard in many quarters and well expressed by Maclver in 
the following way. "Such a concept," he says, "regards 
humanity as something more than men, nationality some- 
thing more than the members of a nation. Not only can 
we not give meaning and concreteness to such a value, but 
the ppstulation of it deprives of actuality the values we 
actually know. It makes illusion of the personal values." 

With regard to the first point Mr. Maclver is certainly 
wrong. Far from its being impossible to give meaning and 
concreteness to such a value, it is, as we have seen, some- 
thing that we are constantly doing — every time we pass 
moral judgments upon a group or a nation. Nor is it at all 
clear that it makes illusion of the personal values. We 
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should first have to know just wherein personal values con- 
sist. It is just this fallacy, I fancy, which underlies the 
common notion which sees in the attribution of a separate 
individuality or personality to the state the cause of the 
worst excesses of nationalism. Yet a more serious misread- 
ing of the concept is scarcely possible. Nothing is clearer 
than that these excesses arise from the impersonalism of the 
state, from the development of that economic imperialism 
which is the very antithesis of a cultural and spiritual en- 
tity. The cure for nationalism is rather more nationalism 
— in the sense of the development of such a national self- 
consciousness as will make it a fit subject for rights and 
duties. 

VIII. 

The difficulties inherent in moral judgments upon over- 
individual wills are genuine. But so are they in the case 
of our judgments upon individual persons. I have referred 
to them several times in passing. So great are these diffi- 
culties that for some thinkers, e.g., Royce, the individual 
person itself is considered "an ideal rather than a datum." 
If this is a possible and perhaps necessary conception in the 
case of the individual, it is a fortiori even more applicable 
in the case of collective wills. 

To our question: how are moral judgments upon collec- 
tive wills possible? we might then, without too great absurd- 
ity perhaps, answer as follows: "Strictly speaking, they are 
not possible now, or at least only partially possible. But 
they may be made possible." Burke said, he did not know 
how to indict a whole people, but it is conceivable that we 
may learn how to do it. That is, we may develop such con- 
cepts of peoples and states as will make these judgments 
significant. I may make my meaning clearer by the fol- 
lowing quotation from Mr. J. A. Hobson's "Work and 
Wealth." 

"Until we attribute," he says, "to Society such a de- 
gree and form of personality as can evoke in us those 
interests and emotions which personality alone can win, 
this social will will not be able to perform great works. 
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It is," he continues, "of the greatest importance to obtain 
the widest possible acceptance of this conception. So long 
as society is spoken and thought of as an abstraction, no 
social conduct is safe and sound." Similarly we may say 
that, until we attribute to associations and states a similar 
degree and form of personality, no genuine moral judgments 
upon them are possible and consequently no conduct, no 
collective action on the part of such associations and states, 
can be safe and sound. 

Mr. Hobson bases his conclusion upon a masterly analy- 
sis of the insufficiency of individual motives for social ends. 
We would base our similar conclusion upon a corresponding 
insufficiency of individuals taken distributively for signifi- 
cant moral judgments upon collective wholes. The present 
moral judgments upon associations, governments and 
peoples, of which a Mill no less than a Bosanquet speaks, are 
really not moral judgments in the full sense. They are 
at most only quasi-moral, in the sense that their objects are 
judged in relation to moral ends; but not as wills for the 
realization or non-realization of which ends they may be 
judged. The full moral judgments are yet to be validated, 
and this can be done only by creating the realities which 
will validate them. 

IX. 

For all this "mystical nonsense" the hard headed realist 
and nominalist is accustomed to say there is no whit of 
evidence. And common sense will in one of its moods 
agree with him. Yet the most confirmed opponent of this 
view must at times talk and judge as though this same non- 
sense were true. If he does not, if he says he is talking in 
figure, that such judgments are merely like the judgments 
that the sun rises and sets, he will have to reckon with com- 
mon sense in a much more fundamental and perhaps exas- 
perated mood. 

This is one bit of evidence at least, of a very practical 
kind. But I am far from believing that other evidence is 
lacking. When our critic fails to find evidence for overin- 
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dividual wills it is not for their validity so much as for the 
truth of the fictional analogies in terms of which they are 
envisaged. It is all a matter of looking for evidence in the 
right place. Elsewhere 1 I have developed at length the 
view here suggested that all knowledge of other mind (indi- 
vidual persons) is essentially valuing and that such valuing 
includes and is the source of our certainty of other minds. 
The evidence for collective mind is mutatis mutandis, of the 
same sort. But this is another story. That there is, how- 
ever, such a thing as evidence for value and validity not to 
be confused with evidence for physical and psychical exist- 
ence is something that should be kept in mind, as well as 
the important truth that we may very well know that a 
thing is and still have very inadequate ideas of its nature. 
Lack of evidence for the fictional analogies, whether of a 
Wells or a James Ward, 2 should not be construed as lack of 
evidence for the reality of the object itself, when we are 
aware of the reality in almost every pulsation of our valuing 
life; nor should our inability to picture the object to our 
entire satisfaction, be interpreted as inability to give con- 
crete meaning and value to objects the reality of which in 
one of its most fundamental moods "common sense" never 
questions. If this is "mystical nonsense," it at least lies 
so close to common sense that the veil between them is rent 
whenever, as at the present moment, moral enthusiasm 
and passion have their way. 

Yet I should leave an entirely false impression of the pur- 
poses of this discussion, should it be supposed that I am 
primarily concerned either with the practical and moral 
problems raised by the striking events of the present or 
with the philosophical puzzles to which our consideration of 
them have led. The first have served merely to point my 
moral; the second to suggest how far-reaching the implica- 
tions of that moral are. My main object has been rather 
to suggest the obligation which ethics has, either to ration- 

1 "The Knowledge of Other Minds and the Problem of Meaning and Value," 
Philosophical Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 3. 

2 The Realm, of Ends, Lecture III. 
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alize a large body of irrational judgments which have found 
their way into the science without logical justification, or 
else to cast them out root and branch. 

With such an object the practical man will, it is true, 
have little sympathy. He will always find reasons for his 
resentments and admirations, reasons for anything he wants 
to do; and a practical philosophy will always be ready with 
pragmatic sanctions for any desires of the social or legal 
will. But this way is not open to the responsible moral 
leader, still less to the ethical thinker who makes some pre- 
tence to scientific obligation. I admit my temerity in re- 
viving an old and puzzling problem when I am able to 
contribute so little to its solution. My only justification 
lies in the fact that I feel the utter failure of ethics to deal 
adequately with a significant group of moral judgments — 
the need, in short, of calling attention to a much neglected 
chapter in that ancient science. 

Wilbur M. Urban. 

Trinity College, Hartford. 



